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established by or through the criminal justice system? And, if so, do they produce the anticipated outcomes?
Others (Dagger 1980, Schafer 1970) regard restitution as a superior form of punishment but maintain that as a sanction it promises positive outcomes by offering the offender the opportunity to take steps toward his own reformation. Schafer (1970, p. 125) notes that restitution "is something an offender does, not something done for him or to him and as it requires effort on his part it may be especially useful in strengthening his feelings of responsibility."
It has also been suggested (Galaway 1977, Galaway and Hudson 1975) that restitution offers an alternative to current correctional models. Rejecting the classical and positivist perspectives on the criminal and punishment, these writers assert that crime results from the estrangement of the individual from society and meaningful social participation. Restitution as a sanction can be designed to give the offender the opportunity to neutralize the damage he or she has done and to become integrated into society by doing something positive. While this restorative model of restitution avoids the "sickness premise," it rests on the premise that restoring the balance between the offender and victim is sufficient to terminate criminal behavior. Is this the case when the sentence is very severe or carried out over a long period of time? When restitution payments go to a third party? When only partial restitution is required? In each instance, theory suggests that restitution may lead, instead, to a greater sense of inequity and alienation on the part of the offender.
Despite the solid historical roots and social psychological support for restitution and community service sentences, going from theory to actual programs operating within the criminal justice system poses a number of practical problems and raises many empirical questions.
RESTITUTION PROGRAM MODELS, ISSUES, AND PRACTICES: SOME RESEARCH FINDINGS
THE RESEARCH LITERATURE
Optimistic calls for restitution programs are numerous; literature reporting on the client populations, program activities, and outcomes of actual restitution programs is just beginning to accumulate. The literature reviewed in this section includes the following types of studies:
1. Surveys that seek to determine the extent of the use of restitution and the characteristics of various restitution programs (see Chesney et al; Harris (1979) adds that a community service sentence, by placi: fenders in task assignments along with regular volunteers, redu eliminates stigmatization while providing a work experience and t portunity to acquire skills that may meet the economic needs of so: fenders. But can these conditions be met by restitution pro Holmes & Meier.iffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall.
